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Hello, boys and girls. Here we are, ready 
for April fun. But you want to be careful. 
Don’t get fooled and don’t get wet. The first 
won’t hurt you much but getting wet might 
give you sniffles. Now with penguins it is 
different. The wetter the better. When it 
rains hard like it did this morning, I just put 
the penglets out and let them splash away to 
the park. 

“But we want to take Lulu,” they said to- 
day. 

“Nonsense,” I answered. “That old lob- 
ster gets into trouble.” 

“But I'll take her on a leash,” argued Peter- 
kin, “and I'll hold on to her all the time. Be- 
sides, she loves the rain. Don’t you, Lulu?” 

“Oh, well, take her then, but if you lose 
her, she is going to stay lost and good rid- 
dance. We'll have a little peace and comfort 
around here.” 


So I put on their raincoats and told them 
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to wait at the corner until Mike, the police- 
man, said they could cross, and off they went. 

It was nearly suppertime when they got 
back. I heard them whispering as they took 
off their coats in the hall. Then Peterkin came 
into the kitchen and said, “Uncle Pete, we 
have lost Lulu.” 





“She chewed her leash 
in two and she got on a bird cage and ate a 


“Yes,” said Petunia. 


little canary, and a guard chased her and she 
scrambled off the bird cage and fell into the 
alligator pool. The alligator opened his mouth 
to eat her but she pinched his nose and he got 
mad. Everyone was running and _ hollering 
and oh dear! I don’t know where she is now.” 
Petunia burst into tears. 





“Better eat your supper,” I said. “We can 
live without Lulu if we have to.” 


“Yes,” agreed Peterkin, “maybe we could 
get a better pet; maybe we could get an alli- 
gator. I’ve heard they get very tame if you 
train them.” 

“What an idea, Peterkin! I suppose you 
wouldn’t care if it was the same alligator that 
maybe ate poor Lulu. I wonder what Lulu 
would think of you?” 

“I don’t know,” said Peterkin. “Do you 
think Lulu would have cared if an alligator 
ate me?” 

“Yes, I do. Lulu was never much at show- 
ing her affections, but after all, she did live 
with us a long time and was faithful and true. 
She never did you any harm except a nip or 
two when you annoyed her.” 
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Dear Cousin Malachi: 

Things have come to a pretty pass 
down here in Mole Hollow. First sign of 
trouble’s when that bird family set up 
housekeeping in the old willow tree. Cat- 
kins were no more than out of their pussy 
willow buds when in they troop, a-cooing 
and a-chattering like crazy. 

Then, as if that’s not enough to ruin our 
quiet, along comes those dinged frogs from 
down by the swamp and begin chug-a-rum- 
ming a bass. 

Amanda and I were near out of our wits, 
but the worst was yet to come. Today 
there’s a field-mouse orchestra set up on 
the old stump, a-playing and singing for 
dear life. 

This is the Pink Limit. Amanda and I 
Give Up. We've shined up our dark glasses 
and polished our walking sticks, and we're 
coming to visit you at Dull Meadow till 
this blasted spring frolicking quiets down. 

Yours for silence, 
Emmanuel Mole 





“Anyway,” said Petunia, looking straight 
at me, “you never liked her. I guess no one 
loved her but me.” 

“Well, I may never have fussed over her, 
but I wouldn’t leave her to the alligators. 
I’m going over there now and find her. I 
think—I’m pretty sure she could outwit an 
alligator but she'll be hungry and scared.” I 
stalked out of the kitchen with the penglets 
trailing behind. 

When I opened the hall door, I saw a mess 
of fish on the floor and Lulu calmly eating 
her way through it. 

“April Fool!” cried the penglets. “Lulu’s 
not really lost. Aren’t you glad? But she 
wouldn’t stay in the hall unless we gave her 
all the food we could find.” 

Lulu waved her claw and went on eating. 


Coming Next Month 


The May issue opens with the warm story 
of the Doc WHo WENT To HOLLywoop to 
become a great movie star, and how he was 
finally reunited with his old friends. . . 
Then there is the lovable boat that, not be- 
ing too good in spelling, thought it was a 
Fairy Boat instead of a ferry boat. It went 
ahead and did all the things that a proper 
fairy boat should do... Marie and her 
brother wanted to get something very, very 
special for MAMA Mia's Birtupay. They 
worked hard, but you'll agree with Mama 
that the surprise they gave her was worth 
the work . . . Jake Klimo spins another of 
his yarns of the sea, this time about A 
STRANGE Carco ... Murray T. Pringle tells 
how a Cat AND Ext WHITNEY got together 
to invent the famous cotton gin... F. J. 
Jupo illustrates the story of the develop- 
ment of Licht THROUGH THE AGEs... and 
Wilfrid Bronson shows you how to take care 
of orphan birds . . . Globi is back again, too, 
this time in the guise of a golfer... And Jane 
does her SpRING CLEANING. 
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Spring Cleaning ¢ By Marion Holland 


Jane, your room's an awful mess! I've thrown away a ton, 
I guess, of paper dolls with missing legs, and 
cracked and faded Easter eggs, andl 


party favors, ragged, dusty- 
\ 2 half a jackknife, jagged, 
— rusty —Really, Jane, 
such dreadful 
} hash ! Go and 
throw it 
= > 


A= ie in the 
SS trash. 















But look at this ~a china plate, 
and nearly alla roller skate! 
A hat with feathers, 
very grand, a clock 
without the minute 





hand,a fancy box 

thats meant for candy, 

a lot of string-that’s 
always handy! 

A a -a 
rying pan- 
a shoe-and 
magazines 
as good. 
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Her room is all fixed up again! 










PART ONE 

Anxiously, Dick Rawlston watched 
from the veranda until the tropical sun 
set beyond the mountains of Haiti. As 
his father’s vast fields of sugar cane dark- 
ened with shadow, he wondered why 
his father did not come. The native 
drums seemed closer and louder, as if 
rumbling a warning. 

Dick stepped back into the long draw- 
ing room and faced his mother. 

“Is he coming?” she asked. 

“Not yet. Any minute now.” He could 
only hope it was true. On the Island of 
Haiti, wealthy plantation owners never 
ventured out after dark without guards. 
His father had gone to the village alone 
that morning and should have been back 
before noon. What could have happened 
to him? And why were the voodoo drums 
muttering ifi the jungle? 

His sister shouted down from the head 
of the stairs. “Mother! Is something 
wrong? Flora doesn’t answer my ring.” 
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The Red Drum of Bobo 


By WILLIS LINDQUIST 
Illustrated by CARL KIDWELL 


Dick and his mother exchanged 
glances. “You better come down here 
with us, Gail,” said his mother. 

Gail had not yet been told about the 
servants. All of them, and the plantation 
workers in the fields, had vanished. Dick 
guessed it had something to do with the 
messages of the drums. 

“Don’t tell Gail about the servants 
yet,” he whispered. “Maybe they’ve gone 
on some kind of celebration.” 

His mother’s face: softened. ‘You're 
trying to make it easier for me, son. But 
I know better.” 

At that moment Gail came bouncing 
into the room. “Where is everybody?” 
She stopped short and stared in surprise 
at the crystal chandelier with its forty- 
eight straight white candles. ““Why aren't 
the candles lit?”’ 
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“I’m afraid you'll have to do without 
them this evening, dear,” sighed her 
mother. “Come. I'll brush your hair 
while we're waiting for Papa. Sit here.” 

‘Listen!”’ cried Dick. “A horse is com- 
ing up the road, galloping fast.” 

He rushed out of the house and down 
the terrace steps just in time to hold the 
bridle of his father’s plunging white stal- 
lion. 

‘All the servants are gone,” said Dick. 
“T'll put the horse up.” 

His father dismounted. “Time for 
that later,” he said in a strange, stern 
voice. “I want to see all of you in my 
study—at once!” 

Dick tied the horse to the hitching 
post. Something was terribly wrong. 

In the study the tall, sun-tanned plan- 
tation owner lighted an oil lamp, drew 


Nese 


the heavy drapes across the windows and 
faced his family. 

“It’s war,” he said. “French ships have 
landed an army on the north side of the 
island at Cap Francois. The natives 
know. They have heard it from the 
drums. They are gathering to fight. It is 
not safe for us here. We must leave at 
once, this very night.” 

Dick was..the first to find his voice. 
“But we are Americans, Papa. Why 
should we fear the French?” 
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, “Not the French, Dick. If we could 
reach the French, we'd be safe. But that 
is impossible. There’s fighting in the 
north. We could not get through.” 

“But, Anthony,” said Dick’s mother, 
“surely the natives wouldn’t harm us.” 

“I know Flora loves me,” said Gail. 
‘And I love her, too.” 

Her father placed a hand on her 
golden head. “I know, child. We have 












many good friends among them, but they 
are frightened. They fear that if France 
takes the island again they will once 
more be forced into slavery. ‘They under- 
stand only this; that white men are try- 
ing to enslave them and so they will fight 
all white men and burn their homes.” 

‘But where can we go?” asked Dick’s 
mother. 

“South, to Jacmel, on the sea. An 
American sailing ship is there, loading 
a cargo of sugar and coffee. Our neigh- 
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bors, the Jessups, have already started. 
You and Gail better change into plain 
clothes while Dick and I get the. horses 
and carriage ready.” 

Gail began whimpering. 

By the light of the stable lantern, they 
put Mr. Rawlston’s riding horse in his 
stall and harnessed the sleek black car- 
riage horses, Prince and Prancer. It 
seemed very strange that Sebastian, the 
white-headed keeper of the stables, was 
not about to help them. The thought of 
never seeing Sebastian and his son Bobo 
again gave Dick an unsteady feeling in 
his stomach. Of course Gail must feel 
the same about Flora. 

There wouldn't be time to pack any- 
thing. His precious collection of native 
drums would have to be left behind, 
even the little red one that the servants 
were afraid to touch. | 

And there was his dog Tig. 

“Papa, would it be all right for me to 
take Tig along?’ Dick asked as they 
- drove up to the house. 

“If he runs. There'll be no room for 
him in the carriage.” 

Dick smiled to himself. His small 
black and white dog could easily keep up 
with the horses. 

When they were getting out of the 
carriage, his father suddenly paused. 
“Did you hear anything?”’ 

Dick listened. 
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“Mister Rawlston,” said a voice no 
bigger than a whisper, “I’m over here in 
the shrubs.”” It was the voice of Jean 
Jessup, one of the sons on the neighbor- 
ing plantation. 

Dick followed close on his father’s 
heels. A man, very much.out of breath, 
beckoned them to follow and disap- 
peared through a gap in the tall hedge. 

He was waiting for them when they 
came through. “Your house is being 
watched,” he warned. “If you leave now, 
you'll be seen. The drums will spread 
the news. You won't have a chance.”’ 

“Why, Jean!” said Dick’s father. “I 
thought you and your folks had left. 
How did you know about my house be- 
ing watched?” 

“We did start,” gasped Jean. “But my 
father can read the drums. He heard the 
orders. All plantation houses are to be 
watched. Any people who try to escape 
will be captured on the road. The drums 
said some have been captured already. 
So my father took us back home. He sent 
me to warn you.” 

Dick’s father nodded. “But what can 
we do? If we stay here—” 

“You must go through the jungie and 
over the mountains.” 

“But no horse could get through.” 

“That's right,” Jean said. “It will be 
a hard journey on foot, two or three days 
to Jacmel. The natives will not suspect 
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—if you leave someone at your house.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Jean shrugged. “If the natives see no 
one is at the plantation, they will know 
you have gone and easily overtake you. 
Our family has just started. I’ve been 
left to keep a light in the house. I’m to 
wait two days before I start.” 

“But they'll trail you,” said Dick. 

“Maybe. But in the jungle I have a 
good chance,” explained Jean, who was 
eighteen and almost two years older than 
Dick. “I can travel fast. I can hide quick- 
ly. If the whole family were along, that'd 
be impossible.” 

Dick’s father shook his head doubt- 
fully. “I don’t like it. They might at- 
tack your house or mine tomorrow.” 

“They might. But my father doesn’t 
believe they will. They know we have 
guns and would fight to protect our- 
selves. The drums spoke of organizing 
raiding parties of forty or fifty men each. 
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It may take them several days to do it.” 
Dick looked at the young man with 
admiration. It was a brave thing Jean 
was doing to save his family from harm. 
Dick wondered if he had that kind of 
courage. There was something terrible 
about the thunder of drums. Even the 
dark shadows under the trees seemed to 
frighten him now. But his mother and 
Gail were more important than fear. 
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He swallowed hard. “Papa,” he said 
thickly, ‘“‘you and Mamma and Gail bet- 
ter hurry.” 

“He’s right, Mister Rawlston,” said 
Jean. “Dick can stay and look after the 
place. He knows the jungles and moun- 
tains better than most of us.” He shook 
hands. “Good luck and Godspeed.” 

They watched him disappear along 
the shadows of the hedgerows. 

Behind them came the clatter of hoofs 
and the grinding of wheels on the gravel 
driveway. Dick dived through the hedge 
in time to see Prince and Prancer gallop 
off down the road with the swaying car- 
riage behind them. 

“Something must have frightened 
them,”’ said Dick’s father, coming up. 

Dick knew better. He distinctly re- 
membered tying Prancer to the hitching 
post. But not wishing to worry his 
father, he said merely, ““Well, we won't 
be needing them anyway.” 









His mother and Gail appeared, ready 
to travel. 

“The horses ran away, but we won't 
be needing them,” said his father. “The 
roads are cut off.” Calmly he repeated 
all Jean had told them. 

Mrs. Rawlston’s face grew white and 
her lips trembled as she listened. ‘And 
Dick is to stay here?’’ she asked. 

“Papa is stronger than I am,” Dick 
said gently. “You need him to protect 
you and help you over the mountains.” 

His father looked troubled. “I don’t 
like it any better than you do, Martha. 
I’m afraid it’s our only chance to come 
out of this alive.” 

Even Gail, who had been listening in 
frightened silence, seemed to realize an 
important decision had been reached. 
Dick was not to go with them. She edged 
close to him and squeezed his arm, 

“I’m going to be brave, too,’ she 
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whispered. “I’m not going to cry any 
more. I’lIl—I'll pray for you.” But even 
as she spoke tears brightened her eyes. 

There was much to be done and no 
time to lose. While Gail and her mother 
packed food, Dick studied a map of the 
island with his father. They made care- 
ful plans. 

“Give us a two-day start,” said his 
father. ‘“‘Do all you can to make it seem 
as though we were all still here. On the 
third night, take the high pass over the 
mountains. You know the one.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That will bring you down through 
the swamps. You will come out on this 
beach,”” he pointed to the map. “You 
will know it because I have taken you 
there to swim several times. Wait there. 
A small boat from the American ship 
will pick you up at night.” 

Dick nodded. 
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‘But whatever you do, don’t go into 
Jacmel. That may be dangerous.” 

“But you will have to go through Jac- 
mel, won’t you?” Dick asked. 

“No, son. I was in Jacmel today. The 
captain of the ship has arranged to send 
a boat to this beach every night to pick 
up plantation people. He thinks it the 
safest way.” 

His father glanced at the French clock 
on the wall of the study. He went.to the 
safe where the family jewels and money 
were kept. “Suppose you go out and 
keep your mother company for a bit,” 
he said over his shoulder. 

In the cook house, his mother was 
measuring out rice and flour in sacks. 
Gail was tying together a few pans they 
would need for cooking. And Tig, Dick’s 
black and white dog, was bouncing 
around begging for attention. 

“Where'd Tig come from?” Dick 
asked. 

“Out back someplace,” his mother 
said. ‘‘He turned up his nose at food.” 

“I suppose Bobo fed him before he 
left.”” Not wishing to distress his mother 
by talking about the trip, Dick played 
with Tig, rolling him over and chasing 
him, as he did on other evenings. 

At ten o'clock the great white house 
on the plantation of Three Fountains 
was dark and silent. Anyone watching 
the place would have found nothing un- 
usual about that. It was bedtime. 

A small cellar door opened silently. 
Just within, huddled together in the 
darkness, stood the Rawlston family. 
The time had come to say good-by. Dick 
felt his mother tremble as he kissed her. 
There were tears on her cheeks. In that 
desperate moment, he wondered if he 
would ever see her again. 


He dared not trust his voice. He clung 
to Gail for an instant in silence, then 
took his father’s hand firmly in his own. 
Something as warm as a blessing passed 
between them. 

Without a word, he turned away and 
hurried through the darkness to his 
room on the second floor. His hands 
trembled and his eyes blurred as he 
lighted a candle. 

Twice he coughed loudly to let them 
know he was ready. That was part of 
the plan his father had worked out. 

With the candle before him and Tig 
at his heels, he walked slowly down the 
hall, past the master bedroom, past the 
sewing room where Flora had made such 
beautiful dresses for his mother and 
Gail, past the empty guest rooms. 

But he scarcely noticed them. He was 
thinking of the three people who stood 
at the cellar door. Now, they would be 
slipping one by one into the night and 
disappearing in the orchard. 

If the plan worked as his father had 
planned it, no one would see them. 
Those watching the house would be at- 
tracted by the moving light in the up- 
stairs windows. 

Dick thought of his father’s last in- 
structions. “Listen carefully,” he had 
said. ‘If they see us leaving the house, I 
will shout. That will be the signal for 
you to hurry and escape.” 

So intently did Dick listen that he al- 
most forgot to breathe. At the end of the 
long hall, he turned and started back to- 
ward his room. Would they make it? 
Was his light bright enough to attract 
attention? 

He had almost reached his room when 
it happened. The sound came so sud- 
denly that he almost dropped his candle. 


(This is Part One of a three-part story. To be continued next month) 
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BUNN'Y PETS 







In their own quiet way, rabbits make 
very pleasing pets. Of course -you can’t 
romp with rabbits as you may with dogs 
or even cats. But they love to be fon- 
dled (if you are gentle about it and 
don’t do with their ears what no spaniel 
would stand for). ‘hey are easy to take 
care of, and, at least three times a year, 
the doe will delight you with a new set 
of cute little Easter bunny quintuplets 
or octuplets. 

In books on rabbit raising you will 
find many good plans for hutches. ‘The 
main thing is to have the hutch arranged 
so that you can keep them clean and com- 
fortable easily. ‘There, should be room 
in the cage for them to exercise, to stand 
on their hind legs, and to jump and 
dodge about, cutting their sudden bun- 
ny capers. There must be a dark little 
den containing clean straw for the doe’s 
nest. 

The big blunt-nosed buck must live 
by himself, as in most rodent families. 


Jach- 
rabbit 


Snowshoe Rabbit 


in winter 





Cottontail rabbét 


and Summer 





By WILFRID BRONSON 
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Even two does won't live in peace to- 
gether if they have families. But their 
weaned children can run together till 
they are six months old, when mating be- 
gins. All the varieties of rabbit you can 
buy were brought from Europe. Unlike 


American cottontails (which you can 
rarely raise), these rabbits like to tunnel 
in the earth. If you can enclose a big 
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outdoor run, tnaybe you could bury wire 
mesh a foot or more underground and 
let your bunnies dig tunnels to their 
heart’s content without escaping. 
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AND CAVIES 


under 
ground 








A portable 
grazin ts Cage 
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of wooden frames, which 
Should not be painted. 


When I was a boy I had only enough 
netting to make two small cages. But I 
buried old furnace pipes in the ground, 
a network of tunnels between the cages. 
My pets appeared to enjoy diving down 
the hole in one cage and bobbing up in 
the other. Besides your regular cages, 
you can provide a portable one with 
chicken-wire bottom to place on the 
lawn, letting your rabbits graze. 

Cavy is the correct name for guinea- 
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P GUINEA-PIGS 
é DON’T 
BITE. 


Cream 
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pig, which isn’t a pig and comes not 
from Guinea, but from South America. 
Indians kept cavies in Peru, long before 
the Spaniards arrived, almost five hun- 


Netting pawst be on inside 





dred years ago. Cavies can use hutches 
suitable for rabbits, But whereas baby 
rabbits are helpless at first, learning later 
to play, and finally to take care of them- 
selves, cavy babies are born so grown-up 
that they play very little and can nibble 
solid food the day they are born. They 
make good pets for small children, being 
pretty and very chummy if treated 
kindly. Like rabbits, cavies have many 
babies. You can give away, trade, or pos- 
sibly sell some of the baby bunnies and 
cavies, but whatever you do, keep them 
clean and regularly fed on grains and 
greens and other vegetables. Give pet 
rodents things to gnaw, sticks with green 
bark, bones, etc. Always keep water 
handy. Don’t make loud noises or quick 
movements near your timid friends, and 
never lift your bunnies by the ears. 
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back of neck, bul 


rest weight on other hand. 


“You need a new suit, Daddy,” said 
Eleanor one Sunday morning, when the 
Osborne family was getting ready to go 
to church in the village. “All your old 
ones are getting so—so droopy.” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Osborne. “Your 
mother will hear. She has been saying 
the same thing for a year.” 

But Mrs. Osborne had already heard. 
“You see, William, I’m right. When a 
mere child... .” 

Mr. Osborne bowed to Eleanor. ““How 
do you do, Merechild. I’m William.” 

Eleanor giggled at this old game, but 
Mrs. Osborne remained firm. 

“Tomorrow, William, rain or shine, 
you're going to the city and buy a new 
suit,” she said. ‘““Even the twins must be 
ashamed of the way you look.” 

“We're not either,” said Tad, com- 
ing out of the bathroom. 

‘We like him the way he is,”’ said Ted, 
following his brother. 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Osborne, “‘can’t 
you put just a little water on your hair? 
You're dripping like a pair of seals.” 

“Gee, I wish we were,” cried Tad. 
“Seals have fun.” 

“Couldn’t you make us a swimming 
pool?” begged Ted. 

Mr. Osborne pulled his hat clear down 
to his chin and groaned. “I’m sorry,” he 
said, ‘‘but it’s so dark in here I can’t un- 
derstand a word you're saying.” 

“You're just as bad as the children,” 
said Mrs. Osborne. ‘Come on, all of you, 
or we'll be late for church.” 

Mrs. Osborne still remained firm at 
breakfast next morning. “Just to make 
sure, William, I’m going along to help 
you pick out that new suit.” 

“And so are we,” cried Eleanor and 
the twins in one breath. 

“That’s wonderful,” Mr. Osborne 
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Mr. Osborne's 


By EARL MARVIN RUSH 
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said, not looking very happy. “Then, 
in case we don’t agree, I'll have to buy 
five suits.” 

Eleanor smiled. “I think you better 
take the little truck, Daddy. The last 
time Mother went to the city there 
wasn’t room in the car and you had to 
tie bundles on the fenders.” 

Even Mrs. Osborne had to laugh at 
this. “I promise,” she said, “not to buy 
a single thing except perhaps a hat in 
the bargain basement.” 

It was noon when the family got to 
the city, and right away Mr. Osborne 
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was sorry he had come back to it on his 
vacation. All the people who worked in 
the banks and offices were out for lunch. 
The sidewalks were so crowded they just 
had to shuffle along. Automobiles were 
honking, street cars were jangling, and 
police whistles were shrilling. 

It was quieter inside the department 
store, but people were still running 
every which way. 

“People are walking right down 
through the ceiling,” shouted Ted. 

“And people are walking right up 
through the ceiling,” said Tad. 
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“They're riding up and down on the 
escalators,” explained Eleanor. “I’ve 
done it millions of times. It’s fun.” 

‘“‘We want to do it,” wailed the twins. 
“We want to, Daddy.” 

‘Not now, not now,” said their father, 
as Mrs. Osborne started for the men’s 
department on the fifth floor. 

‘“‘What can I do for you, sir?” asked a 
dignified man. 

“I'd like a blue suit,” said Mr. Os- 
borne. 

“A gray suit,” said Mrs. Osborne. 

“Yes, sir, a gray suit,” said the sales- 
man. ‘“‘Now just slip into this coat, 
please.” 

Mr. Osborne stared at himself in the 
three mirrors. “It looks like a horse 
blanket,” said Ted. 

The salesman’s face was quite red. 
“That’s only for size. Here is a gray pin 
stripe that I’m sure the whole family will 
like. Suppose you go in that booth, sir, 
and try it on.” 

Mr. Osborne went inside the booth 
and put on the new gray suit. The 
trousers were a little too long, so he 
rolled them up about his ankles. “‘I like 
that,’ said Mrs. Osborne. “It goes so 
well with your gray hair, William.” 

Mr. Osborne stared about him wildly. 
The twins were getting into an elevator 
that was going down, and Eleanor was 
getting into an escalator that was going 
up. “Stop!” he yelled. “You watch num- 
ber five elevator, dear, while I catch up 
with Eleanor.” 

“No,” said the salesman. “If your hus- 
band is trying to run away with a new 
suit, I’ll have to call the police.” 

“Oh dear,” said Mrs. Osborne, “I do 
wish William wouldn’t get so excited.” 

Mr. Osborne started toward the sixth 
floor after Eleanor. But he did not get 
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on the escalator then that was going up, 
he got on the one that was going down. 
So he had to leap up several steps at a 
time to make any headway. And then, 
when he was almost to the top again, he 
met: Eleanor coming down, “You're on 
the wrong one, Daddy,” she said calmly. 
“Here, hold my hand and I'll show you. 
Goodness, you’re all out of breath.” 

“And I’m all out of patience, too,” 
said Mr. Osborne. “You stay with the 
rest of the family until I finish buying 
this suit.” 

The salesman began measuring again. 
‘The trousers are only five inches too 
long, sir. That’s just enough to make a 
good cuff.” 

Eleanor was sniffling a little. “I don’t 
know why I can’t have fun, Daddy. Ted 
and Tad are having fun.” 

Mr. Osborne noticed for the first time 
that the twins were still missing. He was 
about to run again, but the salesman 
grabbed his ankle. ‘““Don’t worry, sir. I’m 
sure they'll know enough to get off at 
the fifth floor.” 

“But Ted and Tad are only four and 
a half. They can’t read,” said Mr. Os- 
borne wildly. He broke loose from the 








salesman and ran toward the elevators. 
“Have you seen two little boys?” he kept 
asking the operators. 

“If they’re the ones I’m thinking 
about,” said one of the operators at last, 
“you'll find them on the third floor in 
the toy department, riding bicycles up 
and down the aisles.”’ 

Mr. Osborne got in the next élevator 
that was going down. Sure enough, when 
he got out at the third floor, Ted was 
riding a small bicycle down the aisle of 
the toy department, wobbling from side 
to side, but going at a great rate. 

Mr. Osborne was about to speak to 











him when Tad appeared from the other 
direction, his bicycle also wobbling from 
side to side and threatening to run into 
things and people. 

“Stop,” yelled Mr. Osborne. 

Tad skidded to a stop. “Oh, Daddy, I 
can ride a bicycle. Please, won’t you buy 
it for me?” 

The-salesman came out from behind 
the counter. “In all the time I’ve 
worked here, sir, I never saw a boy go so 
fast. This way one second, the other way 
the next.” 

Just then Ted rode into view again 
and stopped without having to be yelled 
at. “‘I can ride a bicycle, Daddy. Won't 
you please buy me one?” 

The salesman began to laugh. “I 
might have known one boy couldn’t go 
clear around the store so fast. Why, 
they’re twins.” 

Mr. Osborne sat down on a chair and 
rolled his dangling trouser legs up to 
his knees. “Yes,”’ he said, ‘“‘and what they 
need is a double spanking.” 

The salesman kept on _ laughing. 
‘““There’s no harm done, sir. Whish, he’s 
gone. Whish, he’s back again.” 
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Mr. Osborne stood up and looked at 
the twins, who hadn't said a word since 
the mention of the double spanking. 
“I'll buy the bicycles,” he said, “though 
I don’t know how I'll even get them out 
to where my truck is parked.” 

“They're not very heavy to carry,” 
said the salesman. “‘I’ll send them down 
to the delivery room right away.” 

“Or maybe,” said Ted, “‘we could ride 
them down the escalators.” 

Mr. Osborne groaned at the thought. 
“‘Just now we're going to ride the esca- 
lators back to the fifth floor. This new 
suit will be worn out even before we 
start home.” 

Eleanor was alone when Mr. Osborne 
and the twins got back to the suit de- 
partment. “Mother has gone down to 
buy a hat, Daddy. Please, can’t the twins 
and I ride the escalator up to the sixth 
floor and back again? Eleven times. You 
promised.” 

“Go ahead,” said Mr. Osborne wea- 
rily. “I give up.” 
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The store was ready 
to close by the time Mr. 
Osborne herded the 
family into an elevator. 
“I bought two bicycles,” 
he told Mrs. Osborne. 

“Dear me, William,” 
she said, ‘“‘you’re too old 
to ride even one bi- 
cycle.” 

They're not for 
me,” Mr. Osborne said. 
“They’re for the twins.” 

Ten minutes later the 
Osborne family was out 
in the crowd again. Mr. 
Osborne had his head 
thrust through the 
frames of two bicycles. 
The handle bars swung back and forth 
and tapped him on the nose and in the 
back of the neck. “Ouch!” he kept say- 
ing. People had to keep dodging the 
bicycles and some of them made rude 
remarks. Everybody stared and Mr. 
Osborne got red in the face. His family 
followed, chatting gaily, but he had 
nothing to say. 

“I'll drive home,” said Mrs. Osborne, 
when at last they reached the parking 
lot and their truck. “Perhaps you'd like 
to lie down in the back, William.” 

Mr. Osborne crawled into the bed of 
the truck and stretched out. 

“Didn't we have fun buying Daddy a 
suit?’ asked Eleanor. 

“Sure,” declared the twins. “And now 
we're going to have more fun.” 

Mr. Osborne himself was already 
sound asleep and snoring. ‘Poor 
Daddy,” said Mrs. Osborne. “‘He’s so ex- 
citable. The next time he buys a suit I 
think we should just leave him at 
home.” 
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to settle that! 








ADD A WORD 
In the following puzzle you add a one- 
syllable word to each group to form new 
words. For example, grim and pal could be- 
come grimace and palace. Each group has a 
different final syllable. 
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HOW MUCH? 

You will need to know fractions for this 
one. A boy spent one-half his money for a 
jacket, one-fourth his money for shoes, and 
one-seventh his money for a sweater. He had 
exactly three dollars left. How much did he 


1. Dam 1. Err 1. Her have to start? Try to think this out for your- 
2. Plum 2. Ten 2. Drag self, but if it is too perplexing, read the hint 
3. For 3. Fond 3. Wag below. 

l. Flat 1. Off 1. Fur One-seventh plus three must equal one- 
9 Of 9. Coward o Ber fourth of the money, or in other words, one- 
3. Has 8. Liquor 3. Mar fourth minus one-seventh equals three. 


PICTURE ANAGRAMS 


In this puzzle, when you have guessed what make the name of the second. Repeat this to 
the first picture in each row represents, add a 


letter and rearrange the remaining letters to 


make the name of the third, and so forth. 
Example: tea, meat, steam, stream. 
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SLIP YOUR THUMB 

Tricks with string require even more prac- 
tice than others, because unless you do them 
quickly, your audience will catch on. But this 
one is not difficult. Take a piece of string 
about two feet long and tie the ends to- 
gether to make a loop. Thread one end of 
this loop through a buttonhole in your jacket 
or dress, and having made sure the string isn’t 
twisted, run your thumbs through the ends. 
Point your thumbs outward and slightly up- 
ward so that one side of the loop is above the 
other. Now tell your audience you are going 
to take the string out of your buttonhole with- 
out cutting or letting go of it. 

Keeping the loops over your thumbs, hook 
the little finger of the left hand under the 
upper string beside your right thumb and 
pull it back to the left. Then hook the little 
finger of your right hand under the upper 
string beside your left thumb. Hold your 
hands apart so that the strings are fairly taut. 
They will have a criss-cross appearance. 

Now you are ready for the third step which 
you should practice very slowly. Let go of the 
string with your left little finger and your 
right thumb, and as you spread your hands 
apart, slip your right thumb through the 
loop in place of your right little finger. ‘There 
you are with the string on your thumbs and 
out of your buttonhole. 


RIDDLES 
1. When is a clothesline like a school boy? 
2. Why is a sheep the most gullible animal 
in the world? 
3. What is it that no man wants, but would 
hate still more to lose? 


NUMBER SQUARE 


























The object of this puzzle is to arrange digits 
from 1 to 9 in the squares, so that each three 
numbers down, across or diagonally will add 
up to 15. Here is a hint for you. Since there 
are only two possible combinations for 9, 
9+1+5 and 9+4+2, it cannot be used in a 
corner square added three ways. 


CHARADES 
My first means simply company 
But my second lives apart, 
My third makes martial music 
That you like with all your heart. 
My whole is just a puzzle, 
Did you guess it at the start? 


My first you do when studying, 
My second, very high, 
Will wave upon a masthead, 
My third comes from the sky. 
My fourth avoids society, 
My whole excites you well, 
It starts the piercing siren 
Or ringing of a bell. 
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By BETTY SHEEHAN LUNNON 


The old streetcar or bonde, as they 
are called in Brazil, jerked and bumped 
down the long hill. Eduardo held tight- 
ly to his seat, but he was not thinking of 
the rough ride. He was dreaming of a 
pair of shaes. 

More than anything in all the world 
Eduardo wanted a pair of shoes. He 
wanted two shoes, one for his left foot 
and one for his right foot, a pair he did 
not have to divide with his brother 
Jorge. He looked down at his-feet. His 
one black shoe was polished and his bare 
foot clean. He hid his naked foot under 
the seat and spoke. ‘““Tomorrow I will 
have a pair of shoes and I shall give you 
this one. Then you, too, will own a 
whole pair.” 
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Illustrated by JEAN MARTINEZ 


Jorge looked unbelievingly at his 
brother and chuckled, “Don’t be silly. 
Only rich children have shoes.”’ 

‘Tickets. Tickets.”” Senhor Roberto, 
the conductor, called. 

Eduardo and Jorge passed their orange 
tickets across the aisle and smiled a 
greeting to their old friend. 

Senhor Roberto was kind. He would 
let the boys ride barefooted if it had not 
been for the law. The law said that one 
must be shod to ride a bonde in Brazil. 
Being shod didn’t necessarily mean 
wearing two shoes. If one’s family were 
poor, a pair of shoes served two children 
when it came to riding on a bonde. 
Everyone must ride in Sao Paulo for dis- 
tances are great. 
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Eduardo again turned to Jorge, “You 
may laugh, but tomorrow I will wear a 
pair of shoes, I must.” 

“Why?” quickly inquired Jorge be- 
coming more interested. 

“It’s a secret, but Dona Maria told me 
yesterday that I made the highest marks 
and tomorrow I shall receive the Inde- 
pendence Day award.” 

Jorge’s eyes became very big with 
pride and he offered, ““You wear my shoe 
and I will stay at home.” 

“Thanks, but I want you at school to 
see me accept the honor. How else will 
Father believe if he does not have your 
word also?” 

The streetcar stopped near the school 
and the brothers joined the many other 
children dressed in the school uniform 
of white blouses with navy pants or 
skirts. 

As Eduardo came to his classroom, he 
asked Jorge, “Will you deliver Dona 
Lia’s laundry this afternoon for me?” 

Jorge nodded and went on his way. 

School was over and the ten-year-old 
boy hurried to the nearby shopping sec- 
tion. He went straight to the bakery and 
sought the baker. 

“Senhor, I am very strong and work 
well. I can do many things. I read. I 
write. I figure. Will you let me work for 
you?” 

The baker looked down at the eager 
boy, “Can you fire an oven?” 

“I can learn, Senhor.” 

“Come with me. My fireman was hurt 
and I need someone to help while he is 
away at the doctor’s.”’ 

Eduardo worked hard, stacking the big 
pieces of wood near the oven. The smell 
of fresh bread filled the air, but it was 
not the bread that he smelled. He 
smelled the new leather of the shoes he 
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would buy. Presently the fireman re- 
turned and took over his job. 

“Ah,” said the baker to Eduardo, 
“you are a smart boy.” He pulled out 
two fresh loaves of bread and reached in- 
to the show case for a cake that had not 
been sold from the day before. ‘““Take 
these to your Mother and tell her what a 
fine son she has.” 

“But Senhor, I need money to buy a 
pair of shoes—” 

The baker interrupted, ‘Money? 
Shoes? You have one shoe. What more 
do you want?” 

“Two shoes,’ Eduardo said meekly. 

The baker slung the bread at the as- 
tonished boy in anger and yelled, “Get 
out of my shop, you no-good loafer! ‘Two 
shoes! Baaa!”’ 

Eduardo clung to his bread as he hur- 
ried out into the street. He entered the 
drug store and approached the drug- 
gist, “Oh Senhor, please do you have 
some work for a willing boy?” 
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The druggist suffered from rheuma- 
tism and was in a bad humor. “What 
could a willing boy know of mixing 
medicine?” He picked up his cane as if 
to strike, “Vai embora. I do not have 
time to waste on the likes of you.” 

Sadly, Eduardo walked away. As he 
passed the grocery store, he spied several 
boxes of apples. He entered the store and 
asked for the owner. “Senhor,” he said, 
“I see you have an oversupply of apples. 
Let me have a box and I will sell them 
within one hour.” 

The grocer was a bit startled by the 
young boy’s request. “How much can 
you pay for the box?” 

“Nothing, Senhor. I have no money.” 

‘“‘What? No money. You expect me to 
let you have my apples without a deposit. 
What if you take my apples and do not 
return?” 

“But I shall return, Senhor, and with 
all the money,” he pleaded. “You can 
trust me.” 

“I trust no one,” the grocer firmly re- 
plied and left Eduardo standing alone in 
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the middle of the store. Disheartened, he 
walked away, struggling to keep the tears 
from his eyes. 

Nearby an old man stood in an open 
entrance. He watched Eduardo as he 
entered and left many places of business. 
Patiently he puffed his pipe and waited 
for the boy to pass. As Eduardo ap- 
proached, the old man motioned to him, 
“Follow me, my son.” 

Quietly the boy walked behind the 
little man through a passage that lead 
into a bright patio. A gay colored parrot 
swung down from his perch and started 
singing: 

“Shoes. Shoes. All ob God’s chillun 
got shoes—” 

“Hush, Pedro,’ scolded the Senhor 
and he tossed the parrot a bread crumb 
from the pocket of his leather apron. He 
turned to Eduardo and explained, “I 
bought him long ago from a sailor who 
made many trips to the States. He speaks 
no English, but he sings this one song 
about everybody wearing shoes in 
Heaven. Since shoes are my business, 
that suits me. Many of my customers un- 
derstand English and they enjoy Pedro’s 
song.” 

Eduardo was too overcome to speak. 
He looked first at the little shoemaker 
and then at the bird who sang of shoes. 
The old man motioned him to sit beside 
him on the cobbler’s bench. 

“I’ve watched you enter many stores 
this afternoon. What is your trouble, 
my boy?” His kind eyes looked straight 
into Eduardo’s heart and gave the boy 
courage to tell his story. 

When he had finished, the shoemaker 
took the pipe from his mouth and 
knocked it on the side of the bench. He 
spoke, ““Now, let me tell you a story. I 
am José de Garcia Silveira, maker of fine 
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shoes. Many years I have lived here in 
Sao Paulo and always I have made good 
shoes. One day one of my customers 
brought his son here to have some shoes 
made. I drew the pattern and worked 
diligently to make the young man a fine 
pair. The boy did not like my shoes. He 
wanted the factory-made English shoes 
he had seen in a shop window in the 
city. When I refused to accept money 
for the shoes, the father was upset. 
‘Senhor José,’ he begged, ‘take both the 
shoes and the money. You have worked 
well. It is my son who does not yet ap- 
preciate fine things. Someday you will 
find a boy who deserves your shoes.’ ” 

With that the shoemaker walked 
across the patio and opened the blue 
door of his inner workshop. Inside were 
rows of new shoes and neatly wrapped 
packages. One of these he brought and 
placed in Eduardo’s lap. 

Eduardo’s hand trembled as he care- 
fully opened the parcel. The newspaper 
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wrapping slipped to the ground and in 
his own hands were the most beautiful 
pair of soft brown leather shoes. He 
stammered, ‘‘But Senor José, I can’t—” 
Senhor José caught the look in Ed- 
uardo’s face and knew that the boy 
would not accept them as a gift. Quickly 
he spoke, “I am getting old and I need 
a pair of young feet to do my errands. 
Perhaps you could help me each after- 
noon after school. I have waited a long 
time to find a boy who loves shoes.” 
Eduardo’s eyes danced as they looked 
up into the dark brown eyes of the old 
shoemaker. Senhor José bent down and 
removed Eduardo’s one black shoe. 


Carefully he put on the new brown 
shoes, one an Eduardo’s right foot and 
one on Eduardo’s left foot. 














ONG AGO in the old time when 
even the hills were young and kings 
wore their crowns on weekdays, there 
lived a princess. She was young and 
beautiful, as a princess should be, and 
her gowns and her jewels were the talk 
of the kingdom. 
One warm spring day when the smell 
of blossoms was on the air, the princess 
and all her courtiers went out for a 





stroll. As it happened, Fate went a-walk- 
ing that day too, in the guise of an old 
beggar woman. All this, you see, took 
place in the very old time when Fate 
still amused herself now and again by 
slipping into a human skin like a travel- 
ing player changing a costume. 

Of course the princess knew nothing 
of this and she started down the palace 
path in her silver slippers. But then in- 
deed, even now when the hills are old 
and hoary, which of us knows when we 
go to meet our Fate? 

So the princess went on her way with 
her jewels tinkling and herself and her 
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courtiers as gaily dressed as a flower bed 
when the sun’s been good to it. As the 
princess neared the end of the path, the 
old beggar woman (who was Fate, you 
remember) stepped forward a bit and 
wished her good morning. The princess 
took no notice of the beggar woman and 
went on walking. 

“Can you not hear the voice of the old 
and poor?” asked Fate. 

The princess turned her head away 
haughtily and the jewels in her ears 
made an icy tinkling. 

“Can you feel then?” asked Fate, and 
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held out her begging bowl which was 
certainly empty. Still the princess said 
nothing and scowled at one of her 
courtiers who would have opened his 
purse to the old woman. 

“You feel not and hear not,” said 
Fate, ‘‘but tell me, princess, what do you 
see?” 

‘‘A rude old woman,” the princess said 
and would have gone on but just then 
her eye was caught by a plum tree in 
bloom. Beyond that she saw the sweet 
thin shoots of spring grass and the clouds 
floating low in the valley. For a minute 
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her face was not quite so proud and 
there was a pleased, soft look to her eyes 
like those of any young maid on a walk 
in the springtime. 

“You see something more, I think,” 
said Fate, and took a step closer. 

“Why, yes,” said the princess, and even 
her voice was gentler. “I see a plum tree 
in bloom and the green of the valley and 
the soft white clouds that bend low to 





it.” Then the next minute she remem- 
bered that she was a princess and closed 
her eyes to such beauty. 

When the princess opened her eyes 
again they were as hard as flints and as 
she turned away, once more her earrings 
set up their icy tinkling. 

The princess had not gone far before 
Fate was again beside her. The princess 
quickened her step, but the old beggar 
woman was more than a match for her. 

“Stop!” said Fate, and there was that 
in her voice that made the princess and 
all her court stand still and listen. ‘““From 
this day forward your body shall be as 
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cold and ugly as your heart, O princess. 
Your ears shall sport no tinkling jewels 
and men will laugh or flee at the sight of 
you. But your eyes you may keep since 
once you made good use of them.” 

The princess was very angry then and 
told the prince to get rid of the beggar. 

“Begone!”’ said the prince, and Fate 
(who waits for no man) was off before he 
had his sword free of the scabbard. - 

But the princess was gone, too. Not a 
sign was left of her. In the path down 
which she had trod in her silver slippers 
sat an ugly toad. Of course none of the 


5 


court gave the creature a second glance 
for none of them knew how Fate had 
paid the princess. 

But if they had looked they would 
have known, for the toad’s eyes were 


beautiful, Like jewels they were fit for 


any princess. And they are like that to 
this day. Stoop down and you can see for 
yourself when a toad hops across your 
path. You can see that the toad has eyes as 
beautiful as those of the princess who 
brought on herself this strange destiny 
by three times hardening her heart to the 
appeal of poverty and beauty. 





At: Hear about the woman who fell 
overboard yesterday? A shark swam 
up, looked her over, and swam away. 

SAL: Didn’t even touch her? 


At: Nope—it was a man-eating shark. 
Doris Madison 


CusToMER: Do you have any wallpaper? 
CierK: Lots of it. 

Customer: Can I put it on myself? 
CLERK: Well, yes, but it looks better on 


the wall. Susan Tilly 








JOKES 
by George 
No foolin’, kids, it’s April again—don’t all those pretty bird songs cheer you up? 


They do? Well, it takes just one thing to cheer George up, and you know what that 
is. Send ’em in to George, care Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





The visitor was trying to make 
friends with the young son of the house 
as he waited for the older sister to finish 
dressing. 

“I think I have met all of your family 
except your Uncle Henry,” he said. 
“How does he look—I mean, which side 
of the house does he look like?” 

The little boy considered. “I guess,” 
he said finally, “the side with the bay 


window.” 
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Mrs. NEwLywep: Boo-hoo, the dog 
ate all the nice cookies I baked for 
you. 
Mr. NEWLywWeED: Don’t worry, dear. 
We'll get another dog. 
Annette Doherty 
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By HAMILTON HERTZ 


The Red Sox had stopped the Yankees 
cold through the first seven innings of 
the opening game of the 1950 season. 
The Boston team had bottled up the star 
of the New York team, Joe DiMaggio, 
and had got in some good licks them- 
selves. As the game went into the eighth 
inning, the Red Sox held a 10 to 4 lead. 
They were just six outs away from a re- 
sounding victory over the world cham- 
pion Yankees, or so thought the Boston 
fans who packed the home stands. ‘Iwo 
more innings and it would all be over. 

The Yankees had not looked like 
world champions up to now. Their 
pitching had been poor, their hitting 
worse. And in the field, they had been 


unable to stop the successful Red Sox 
sluggers. 


But Joe DiMaggio was one champion 
who refused to concede victory to the 
Red Sox. He had saved three runs in the 
seventh. Boston fans had laughed when 
they saw him dash toward the center- 
field wall after a hard hit ball. “Give 
up!” they shouted. “You'll never get it!’’ 
But they had had to cheer when Di- 
Maggio, putting everything he had into 
a desperate try, made an electrifying one- 
hand catch against the wall. 

Single-handed, Joe DiMaggio had re- 
tired the Red Sox with bases loaded. 

Still, the Red Sox led by a score of 10 
to 4 at the beginning of the eighth. And 
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the Yankee players were filled with 
hopelessness, all but Joe DiMaggio. 

As the Yankee Clipper stepped to the 
plate to open the Yankee half of the 
eighth, he set his jaw hard, determined 
to start a rally. And he caught the first 
pitch squarely, lashing it into center 
field for a single. From first base, he 
called to his teammates to keep the rally 
going. They did. DiMaggio scored a few 
minutes later, and soon two other 
Yankees tallied. The score was 10 to 7. 
There was still a long way to go. 

Back in the dugout, DiMaggio urged 
his teammates to keep the rally going. 
They were doing all right. But Boston 
changed pitchers. The new hurler hung 
a strikeout on the next Yankee. Things 
had taken a turn for the worse, but the 
bases were full and the team had batted 
around again to Joe DiMaggio. 

The Boston fans who filled the stands 
naturally favored the home team, but 
they had to give DiMaggio a hand as he 
took his place in the batter’s box, And 
a moment later, the Yankee Clipper 
swung and batted the ball deep into 
center field driving in the four winning 
runs. 

As the Yankees left the field at the 
end of the game, they swept down on 
their hero, Joe DiMaggio, and the fans 
stood up and cheered their approval of 
the great player. 
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Peter and Prue ran up the hill and 
around the corner and there was Cap’n 
Dan'l’s house, facing the harbor. 

“It’s the nicest house in the whole 
village,” Prue said. ‘“‘Except ours.” 

“Yes,” Peter said, ‘‘but this is differ- 
ent. I like everything in it.” 

“And especially the cat,’ Prue added. 
“There isn’t a nicer cat in the world 
than Henry. I wish Henry were our cat.” 

The captain’s little house glittered in 
the sunshine. It was painted white and 
it had a low white picket fence around 
the garden. There was a ship’s bell by 
the gate, and conch shells running up 
the walk. A binnacle light stood by the 
door, and in the window, on shelves, 
they could see ship models in glass bot- 
tles and pieces of carved ivory. Inside, 
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a 8 The Captain’s Cat 


By ADELE and CATEAU de LEEUW 
a Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 


they knew, were sea chests and binocu- 
lars and wonderful yellowed maps and 
pieces of coral and sea fans. ‘There was a 
barometer in the parlor, but the captain 
said he never had to look at it—he could 
smell the weather. 

But even better than all this, and the 
stories Cap’n Dan’l could tell, was Henry 
the cat. Henry was big and beautiful— 
yellow and white, with amber eyes and a 
plumy tail and a royal air. “Henry’s 
the master in this house,” said Cap’n 
Dan’l, “and I’m only second mate.” 

Henry could do wonderful things, too. 
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He could shake hands (when he felt like 
it), and sit up and beg, and practically 
talk just by the different ways he said 
meow. And Henry had a fine basket in 
the parlor, with a sailcloth cover, and an 
older basket in the kitchen, where he 
took his cat naps, and a dish marked es- 
pecially ‘““‘Henry’s Plate.” 

More than that, he had a little door 


cut in the front door of the house. It was 
rounded on top and it had hinges on the 
side. Outside it said, “Henry’s Entry,” 
and inside it said, ““This way out.”” And 
Henry could come and go as he wished 
without having to say “Please” or “By 
your leave” to the captain. 

Now the front door opened and the 
captain boomed, “Hello, my hearties! 
I sighted you on the companionway. 
Come aboard; I’ve a big favor to ask.” 

Henry came out from under the couch 
and rubbed against their legs. “‘Mrrrow!”’ 
he said, which, they knew very well, 
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meant in words, “It’s nice to see you.” 

“It’s about Henry,” the Captain said. 
“I’m worried.” 

“Is he sick?” Prue asked anxiously. 

“Does Henry look sick?” the Captain 
returned. “No, he has a fine appetite as 
usual. But I’m going away for a few 
weeks. ‘That means I'll have no place to 
stow Henry, unless—” 

He looked at them eagerly, and Peter 
and Prue cried with one breath, “You 
mean you want us to keep him for you?” 

‘Now that’s just what I do mean. How 
did you guess it? Seems to me Henry 
couldn't be in better hands.” 

They said they’d love to keep the cat 
for him, and the captain, much relieved, 
cried, ‘‘Into the galley now, for a bite of 
gingerbread. And then I'll pack Henry’s 
sea bag.” 

They took Henry home with them. It 
seemed too good to be true that he was 
to be their cat for a while. Henry liked 
his new home—or so they thought. Every 
day he went the rounds of the garden 
with them and to the village. He stopped 
at the butcher’s every day, too, and the 
butcher gave him a piece of liver to 
bring home. That was one of Henry’s 
tricks. And he caught mice and laid 
them on the doorstep, as if he were pay- 
ing board that way. Sometimes he sat in 
the sun and blinked, and at other times 
he acted as if he were only ten weeks old, 
chasing his tail and catching sunbeams 
and being very kittenish. 

He washed himself thoroughly every 
morning, and at night he went to sleep 
in his beautiful basket with the sailcloth 
cover which they had brought along for 
him. 

And then one day, when Peter and 
Prue went downstairs to say “Good 
morning” to Henry, he was gone! He 
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wasn’t in the house and he wasn’t in the 
garden, His milk stood untouched, and 
his basket looked hardly slept in. The 
captain would be coming home any day 
now, and they had promised to take such 
good care of Henry. But Henry was 
gone! 

It was an awful feeling to know that 
Henry was lost! What had happened to 
him? 

They went down to the dock where 
the fishermen were, but Henry wasn’t 
there and no one had seen him. 

They went to the butcher’s, but Mr. 
Cleever said he hadn't seen hide nor hair 
of Henry. 

They went to the park and called; 
they went to the woods and called; they 





went to the attic and called; they called 
down cellar and in the barn and all over 
the neighborhood. 

Suddenly they looked at each other. 
‘Maybe he was homesick,” Prue said. 
‘Maybe he went home. He could have, 
you know.” 

They ran up the hill to the captain’s 
house. There was no sign of Henry in 
the garden. They lay flat on their stom- 
achs and pushed open the little swinging 
door which said, “Henry’s Entry,” and 
called, ““Henry! Hen-reeee!”’ 

After a long time, with their eyes 





glued to the little opening, they saw 
Henry appear around the corner from 
the galley. They were so glad to see him, 
they wanted to shout. But oh, how thin 
he looked! They coaxed and coaxed, but 
Henry would not come out through the 
little door. 

“He is homesick,” said Peter, “He 
doesn’t want to leave the captain’s house 
any more. He must be terribly hungry. 
He didn’t eat his breakfast.” 

“Yes,”’ said Prue. ““We’ll have to feed 
him.” 

They went home and got a little dish 
—it had to be a very little dish to get 
through the little door—and put some 
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milk in it. They carried it carefully up 
the hill again and pushed it through 
“Henry’s Entry.’ After a while they 
heard lap-lap, lap-lap, on the other side 
of the little door, and that meant that 
Henry was drinking the milk. 

“Well, blow me down!” came a voice 
behind them. “Are you trying to crawl 
through Henry’s Entry?” And there was 
the captain, carrying a bag, home from 
his trip. 

They fell upon him and told him 
about Henry and how 
they had done their 
best by him but he 
was so homesick he 
had come back all by 
himself and would 
have starved if they 
hadn’t found him and 


brought him _ the 
milk. 

“Well, blow me 
down again!” = said 


the captain. “Come 
aboard, my hearties, 
and we'll see if every- 
thing’s shipshape.”’ 
Henry rubbed 
against the captajn’s 
legs and purred loud- 
ly, and then led the 
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way into the galley. ““He’s still hungry,” 
said Peter. 

But when they got to the galley, Hen- 
ry went up to his old basket and then 
said in a proud voice, “Me-ow!”’ 
meant, they knew, “Look, look!” 

And inside the old basket, on a folded 
blanket, were three of the most beautiful 
kittens they had ever seen! All just like 
Henry! 


which 


“But,” cried Prue, “whose are they?” 
‘“Henry’s,” said the captain, “Henry’s 
short for Henrietta, 
didn’t you know?” 
So that was why 
Henry — Henrietta 
had come home! 
“Did take 
good care of you, 
Henry, my girl?” the 
captain asked his cat. 


they 


Henry gave the loud- 
est ““Mrrrrrow,” you 
ever heard. 

“Then they shall 
choose one of your 
kittens for their own,” 
said the captain. 

“And 
one it is, I hope it will 
grow up to be as smart 
as you are!” 


whichever 
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Prove It Yourself 





The Primary Colors 





The Secondary Colors 


By ROSE WYLER 


THe Rartnsow Coors 

You often see a rainbow when the sun 
shines during a shower or sunlight plays 
on the spray from a garden hose. Where 
do these bands of colors come from? 

All of them are in sunlight which is a 
mixture of bright red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet light rays. When 
these rays pass through water droplets, 
they become bent. Each color is bent at 
a different angle so that it shoots through 
the spray at a different speed. As a re- 
sult, each comes out separately. 

When the rainbow colors are mixed 
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together, just the opposite happens and 
white is made. You can prove this with 
a rainbow mixer of your own. 

Cut a circle 414 inches wide from a 
piece of heavy cardboard. Punch two 
holes in the center. Strengthen them 
with plastic wood, shellac, or glue, so 
they won’t tear. Paste or staple a disc of 
paper, colored as shown, on the wheel. 
Thread about four feet of heavy cotton 
string through the holes and tie the ends. 
Now place the wheel in the middle and 
twirl the string until it is well twisted. 
Pull the cord taut. When the wheel spins 
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the other way, loosen your hold on the 
string to let at retwist. The more twists 
in the string, the faster the wheel whirls. 

See what happens to the rainbow col- 
ors as they mix! They turn to a light 
grey—almost white. They would become 
pure white, like daylight, if the colors 
were pure. For although white doesn’t 
look like a color, it is really a mixture of 
colors. 

There are also other ways you can 
make white with your color wheel. Try 
a disc of red, yellow and blue made so 
that each color takes up one third of the 
space of the circle. Each of the colors on 
your disc is called a primary color since 
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it is easy to make the other three rainbow 
hues from them. For example, red and 
yellow make orange. But the three pri- 
maries make greyish white when mixed, 
just as the six rainbow colors do. Can you 
figure out why? 

Orange, green and violet, which are 
called the secondary colors, also make 
greyish white when combined on a 
whirling color wheel. From any two of 
these colors you can make a primary 
color. Try discs of two secondaries and 
see what happens. 

The colors opposite each other on the 
color wheel are called complementary 
colors. When paired, they make grey. 
This too can be proven with your color 
wheel. 

In doing these experiments, be sure to 
use colors that are close to rainbow hues 
or your results will be confusing. 

You might also try mixing paints us- 
ing the same combinations tested on the 
color wheel, but results will be different. 
The reason is that chemicals in paint 
combine into colors different from those 
made by mixing coiored light rays. 














Tue Story So Far: Before Uncle Tor- 
wal left, he told Whitey that a blizzard 
was blowing up and not to get too far 
from the house. But Whitey wanted 
those mail-order spurs which might be 
in the mailbox, so out he went. The 
spurs were there, but coming back 
he got lost and fell down an old well. 


Part Two 

All this time Whitey had been bump- 
ing against his rifle, which he had 
dropped when he fell in. And now it oc- 
curred to him that if he could brace it 
across the well some way, he’d have a 
step to climb up on and be high enough 
to reach the rope. Trying it, he found 
that it was considerably longer than the 
distance across the well, so he dug 
another hole on the opposite wall from 
the steps, and about level with the high- 
est one. He jammed the muzzle in one 
hole, and wedged the butt in another on 
the other side. Carefully trying his 
weight on it, he found it was solid 
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WHITEY and the 


By GLEN ROUNDS 


enough to hold him, so all he had to do 
was get his feet up on it, if he could. 

That took some doing, however, in 
the narrow space and bundled up as he 
was. But he managed to get his chest 
across the rifle after a few tries, then by 
squirming and twisting he got a knee 
across, and finally his foot was braced 
on the stock against the wall. After that 
he carefully straightened up, supporting 
himself against the sides of the well with 
his hands until he had both feet firmly 
braced on either end of the rifle. Reach- 
ing up he found that he could easily 
reach the rope now, a few inches below 
the top of the well. By holding onto 
that, with his shoulders braced against 
one side of the well and a foot against 
the other, it was a short job to work him- 
self up to where he could get first his 
feet and then his shoulders over the top 
and roll out onto the snow. 

And now Whitey realized he was real- 
ly in a pickle, even if he was out of the 
well. Here he was, completely lost, out 
on the flats where there was no shelter of 
any kind, and the storm getting worse 
all the time, with snow blowing thick. 

But still he had to do something for 
he hated to think about having Uncle 
Torwal find out he’d gotten lost. He 
probably wouldn't say much, for he us- 
ually figured that the trouble one got 
into was punishment enough for making 
a mistake, But what would be worse, he 
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might stop treating Whitey like a cow- 
boy and start looking after him like he 
was just a boy after all! So he had to 
figure out a way to get back home to 
prove that he could look out for himself. 
While he was standing there stamping 
his feet and beating his arms to keep 
warm, a jack rabbit ran by, passing with- 
in a few feet of him. It hurried along as 
silently as a gray shadow, almost invis- 
ible in the snow, and as Whitey watched 
it disappear in the storm he noticed that 
where it crossed a bare patch of old snow 
it seemed to be running on a raised path. 
It took Whitey only a step or two to 
reach the place and he found that the 
wind had exposed a well-packed rabbit 
path. These paths ran for miles across 
the country every winter, hard-packed 
and about four inches wide. Now that 
he thought about it, he remembered that 
they nearly always traveled in a fairly 
straight line between stack yards and cor- 
rals where ranchers were feeding range 
stock. He wondered if maybe he could 
follow it by feeling his way carefully with 
his feet. If he could do that he’d sooner 
or later come to either a haystack he 
could crawl into, or some rancher’s cor- 
ral. He’d never heard of anybody that 
was lost using such a thing to lead them 
to shelter, but if he could do it, perhaps 
its being such a fine story would make 
people forget that he shouldn't have let 
himself get lost in the first place! 








He soon found that following that 
small ridge under the loose snow was go- 
ing to be no easy thing. It was only in 
scattered places that the wind had 
cleared the new snow off so he could see 
the little path. The rest of the time he 
had to scrape around with his feet every 
step to find it. 

After what seemed like ages to Whitey, 
the rabbit trail suddenly dipped over a 
bank and disappeared in deep snow- 
drifts. Before he could catch himself, 
Whitey had slipped and rolled to the 
bottom. When he picked himself up, he 
found he was in the bottom of a deep 
draw and that the drifts were too deep 
for him to find the rabbit path again. 
However, that didn’t bother him, for at 
least he’d gotten off the flats, and he'd 
have no trouble now following down 
this draw. He didn’t recognize it, but 
wherever it went, it must sooner or later 
bring him to a fence or to somebody’s 
ranch. 

It wasn’t long before he found that 
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traveling was going to be more difficult 
than he’d thought, for the drifts were 
so deep he struggled along in snow to 
his waist much of the time, and the fine 
stuff powdered down from above so 
thickly he could hardly get his breath. 
He was getting awfully tired, and had to 
stop often to rest. 

Once or twice he thought about 
throwing away the mail sack, after he'd 
put his new spurs in his pocket of course, 
but always he figured the two rabbits 
might come in handy, and the rest of the 
mail wasn’t heavy enough to make any 
difference, so he left it slung on his back 
and kept on. 

When he'd followed the draw for a 
long time, still without seeing anything 
that looked familiar, he began to think 
that he’d soon have to stop. He knew 
he’d start to chill in a hurry if he 
stopped moving, so he kept telling him- 
self that he'd just go around one more 
bend before he stopped. And then he 
went around another, and finally 
another, until he couldn’t seem to re- 
member how many he’d passed. 

The first time he heard the horse 
whinny he was so tired and so intent on 
keeping moving, he didn’t think about 
what he’d really heard. Then the horse 
whinnied again nearby, and he heard 
the jingle of a trace chain besides. Hear- 
ing that small sound over the roar of the 
wind he knew it must be close by so he 
hallooed at the top of his voice, and 
soon heard a faint answer. 

He stumbled forward a few steps and 
bumped against the side of a harnessed 
horse tied with another one to a wagon. 
As he stood there, the snow in the wagon- 
box flew this way and that and a man’s 
head appeared from under a tarpaulin. 

“Well, I be dogged!” the man said, 
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hollering to make himself heard over the 
wind. “I am pleased to see you!” 

“Yessir!” Whitey agreed, gratefully, 
well pleased that he was no longer lost. 
“I thought I'd never find you.” 

“Well,” the man said, “‘let’s not stand 
here talking. Let’s git under way.” He 
lifted up the tarp and hollered under it. 
“Come on out, boys! We've been 
found!” And three little boys, the largest 
one smaller than Whitey, stuck their 
heads up and looked out. 

“We're really glad of that!” the big- 
gest one said to Whitey. ‘““We been play- 
in’ Eskimo so Elmo there wouldn’t know 
we was lost! But it was beginnin’ to get 
awful cold an’ Elmo is too little to be 
lost. He wanted to go home.” 

Whitey turned to the man, who was 
climbing out of the wagon. “You mean 
you're lost, too!’’ he wanted to know. 

The stranger stopped with one foot 
still in the wagon and looked down at 
Whitey. “What did you say, Bub?” 

“T said, ‘Are you lost, too,’ ’’ Whitey 
answered, hoping it was a mistake. 

“Yeah,” the man answered slowly. 
‘Me an’ the three young ‘uns been lost 
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since before noon. We thought you had 
come lookin’ fer us! And now you mean 
you're lost too?” 

“Yessir,” Whitey told him in a small 
voice. ‘““That’s the size of it. I got lost 
when the wind come up. I was goin’ to 
the mailbox to see if my new spurs was 
there, or I’d never have been out in it,” 
he added. 

“Well, this is a great kettle of fish, for 
a fact!” the man said, crawling back into 
the wagon. “C’mon in here while we 
talk this over. The tarp will at least keep 
the snow off us.” 

There was hay in the bottom of the 
wagon-box, and they all huddled to- 
gether in it while the snow rattled on 
the canvas over their heads, 

The man told Whitey his name was 
MacPherson, and he had a ranch over on 
Crazy Woman Creek. He and the little 
boys had been on their way to visit some 
kinfolks over near Bad River, when the 
storm hit them. He was not acquainted 
with this part of the country, so when 
the wind started to blow he was soon 
entirely lost. Hauling the wagon through 
the deep snow had finally worn his horses 
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out, so when they'd hit the drifts in the 
bottom of this draw they'd been unable 
to go any farther. He’d unhitched them, 
and after. tying them to the wagon 
wheel, he and the little boys had gotten 
under the tarp and tried to keep warm 
in the hay. 

“But it’s getting colder,” Mr. Mac- 
Pherson went on. “And I don’t see how 
we'll be able to make out the night.’ 

For a while they lay there silently, 
huddled together, shivering, and now 
and again one of the little boys’ teeth 
started chattering. 

‘When I nearly banged the team into 
that monument up on the bank, I 
thought for a minute it was a shack,” 
Mr. MacPherson remarked after a while. 
“Whatever do you suppose anyone 
builds such a thing way out on the 
prairie for, anyway?” 

‘A monument!” Whitey exclaimed. 
“What kind of monument.was it?” 

‘Near as I could tell in the storm it 
was six or eight foot square an’ maybe 
ten foot high,’ Mr. MacPherson told 
him. “Seemed to be built of flat rocks. I 
almost tipped my wagon over gettin’ 
around it, an’ near turned over again 
when the team slid down into the draw 
right after. That’s when I decided we'd 
gone as far as we could.” 

‘“That’s an old sheepherder’s monu- 
ment!” Whitey exclaimed. ‘““They often - 
build them to kill time while they watch 
the sheep. If that one stands just up on 
the edge of the draw, I know right where 
we are now! Most of them are up on top 
of a hill!’ 

“The one I’m speakin’ of isn’t twenty 
rods from where we're sittin’!’’ Mr. Mac- 
Pherson said. 

“Then this is Skunk Creek!’’ Whitey 
cried. “And there’s an old claim shack 
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just a little way down this same draw!” 

“You sure of that, Bub?’ Mr. Mac- 
Pherson asked anxiously 

“Yessir!” Whitey assured him. “I’ve 
ridden by it many a time. It’s pretty well 
fallen in, but it'll give us enough shelter 
so we can build a fire!” 

“Well, if that’s the case,” Mr. Mac- 
Pherson said, “‘let’s start foggin. I think 
these horses can pull the wagon that 
much farther!” 

Cold as they were, it was slow work 
getting the horses hitched up again, try- 
ing to fasten snaps and trace chains with 
their numb fingers. But before long 
they were moving, with Mr. MacPherson 
and Whitey each leading one of the 
plunging, snorting horses by the bridle. 
They felt their way along, keeping close 
to the edge of the draw, and in a little 
while they bumped against the side of 
the old shack. 

Feeling along the wall, they found a 
door hanging crooked on its one remain- 
ing hinge. The inside was drifted high 
with snow, and the single window had 
been broken out long ago. There were 
wide cracks and occasional holes in both 
the walls and roof, but still it was shelter. 

Leaving the little boys in the wagon, 
Whitey and Mr. MacPherson started 
scooping out the snow, using old pieces 
of board for shovels. 

“We might as well tear up what’s left 
of the floor,” Mr. MacPherson said, 
when they'd cleared out most of the 
snow. “It’s mostly rotten but we can use 
it for firewood.” 

When they had done that, they 
brought the tarp and a rope out of the 
wagon, and stretching the rope overhead 
they hung the canvas over it to make a 
sort of tent in one corner of the room. 


When they’d brought the hay out of the’ 
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wagon-box and put it in the tent, they 
had a snug shelter for the little boys. 
“That'll keep the snow and wind off, 
anyway,’ Mr. MacPherson remarked. 
“You young ‘uns kin play Injun now 


while we see about gettin’ us a fire built, 


an’ before you know it we'll be warm as 
a house afire!”’ 

But first he and Whitey unharnessed 
the horses and led them through the low 
door, tying them inside. ‘‘It'll be a mite 
crowded,’ Mr. MacPherson said, “but 
they'll help warm the place up.” 

When that was done they dug a hole 
in the dirt floor and soon had a small fire 
going in front of the tent opening. As 
they sat huddled together under the can- 
vas, warming their hands and feet, the 
smoke made their eyes smart. But not 
even the little boy, Elmo, felt like com- 
plaining, for with the little fire going 
and the warmth of the five people and 
two horses the shack had begun to feel 
almost comfortable. 

When they had gotten the worst of the 
chill out of their bones, Mr. MacPher- 
son said he was going to look around 
outside the shack to see if there were any 
old fence posts or boards they could use 
for firewood. 

“If nobody’s hauled it away, there’s 
an old pile of hay outside, too,”” Whitey 
told him, pulling on his mittens. 

They found the hay without trouble, 
the musty butt of an old stack, and 
started carrying armfuls of it into the 
shack. They piled it deep inside the tent, 
and when that was done they piled a big 
pile in one corner, almost to the roof. 
Still more they used to bank up around 
the outside of the shack, and to stuff in- 
to the worst of the cracks and holes. 

They found the little boys had been 
carefully keeping the fire going while 
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“Wish we could live like this all the time.” 


they'd been busy. “Just like Injuns!”’ the 
biggest one exclaimed. “Wish we could 
live like this all the time. If we just had 
some grub, that is.”’ 

That reminded Whitey of the rabbits 
he had shot, so he got them out of the 
mail sack and he and Mr. MacPherson 
dressed them while the little boys 
watched respectfully. 

“You shoot them with a bonearrer, or 
you set a ketchum-alive?” the big one 
asked Whitey. 

When he told them he’d shot them 
with a rifle they naturally wanted to 
know where the rifle was now, so he had 
to tell about how he fell in the well and 
used the rifle to get out. 

The boys were much impressed. “You 
live right out in the snow like an In- 
jun, all the time?” they wanted to know. 
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“No,” Whitey told them. ‘Uncle Tor- 
wal and I run Rattlesnake Ranch, Most- 
ly I don’t have much time for hunting.” 

“You mean you an’ him live there all 
alone?”’ they asked. 

“Yeah,” Whitey told them. “We take 
turn about doin’ the cooking and such.” 
That wasn’t exactly the truth, although 
Whitey could cook simple things like 
flapjacks, eggs, steak and such things. 

‘That must be a fine way to live,” the 
boys agreed. “Bet you even wear your 
hat in the house all the time, too!” 

By that time they had the rabbits cut 
up, and Mr. MacPherson made a grill 
out of some rusty baling wire and put 
some of the pieces on to broil. The little 
boys stopped talking then and edged 
closer to the fire, sniffing the fine smell, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE CIRCUS BABY 
by Maud and Miska Petersham (Macmillan. 
$1.50). A simple circus picture book about a 
baby elephant who wanted to eat like a clown. 


ELMER AND THE DRAGON 
by Ruth Stiles Gannett (Random House. $2). 
The further adventures of Elmer Elevator 
and a friendly dragon include buried treasure 
and a trip through stormy seas. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF STONES 
by M. B. Cormack (Franklin Watts. $1.50). 
With your neighborhood as a laboratory, you 
can start a stone collection. The mysteries of 


common minerals are explained in this useful 
handbook. 


ALL ABOUT MARJORIE 
by Marian Cumming (Harcourt. $2.25). Little 
girls absorbed by weddings and holidays and 
best friends will find many kindred spirits in 
Marjorie’s story, even though it all happened 
fifty years ago in Texas. 


LIGHTFOOT 
by Katherine B. Shippen (Viking. $2). Light- 
foot was an Indian boy, one of the great 
Iroquois tribe who lived in longhouses many 
years ago. How he played and hunted and 
became a man is simply told, and beautifully 
illustrated by a modern Iroquois. 


CHIP THE DAM-BUILDER 
by Jim Kjelgaard (Holiday House. $2.50). 
Dynamite sends Chip, the beaver, out in 
search of a new home. This is a saga of the 
forest, of deer and bear and lynx as well as 
beaver and muskrat. 


THE BOUNCES OF CYNTHIANN’ 
by Evelyn Lampman (Doubleday. $2.50). Pio- 
neering in Oregon started badly for the four 
Bounce orphans. How they kept their promise 
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to stick together is a warm-hearted story of a 
plucky family. 


PETER HOLT, P.K. 
by Jean Bothwell (Harcourt Brace. $2.50). 
The initials P.K. stood for “Preacher’s Kid,” 
but Peter didn’t mind the nickname if the 
new town was friendly. Millersville proved 
one of the best, and a happy place for his 
hobby of raising Belgian hares. 


BLACK HORSE OF CULVER 
by Helen Orr Watson (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50). A lonely boy at Military School turns 
to a renegade horse for comfort. How Bruce 
and Storm Cloud win highest honors together 
is an outstanding school story. 


PETER GRAVES 
An Extraordinary Adventure by William Pene 
du Bois (Viking. $2.50). Peter and an elderly 
inventor baffle the public with “magic” shows 
performed with anti-gravity metal. 


HENRY FORD, ENGINEER 
by Louise Neyhart (Houghton Mifflin. $2.75). 
Boys who like to tinker with machinery will 
seize eagerly on this biography, in which the 
man Henry Ford is less important than the 
machines he made. 


DOOR TO THE NORTH 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Winston. $2.50). 
Basing it on fragments of historical fact, Miss 
Coatsworth weaves an exciting tale of danger 
and daring about Viking explorers of the 14th 
century. 


THE BOATSWAIN’S BOY 
by Robert C. DuSoe (Longmans. $2.25). Joni- 
than Amery learns the hard way about life 
at sea, and earns a place under Stephen 
Decatur. 
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When Peterkin and I woke up a few morn- 
ings ago, the sky was blue and Uncle Walrus 
was brushing his moustaches and singing 
“Hum-hum, dee-dum.” 
spring. 

Sure enough, later that day the mailman 


So we knew it was 


came with a big sack of fine stories, poems 
and pictures from boys and girls with every 
kind of spring fever. Peterkin and I have read 
them all, and are now waiting for more. Write 
to us care of the Penglet Press, Box 350, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Editor Petunia 





GROOMING DOBBIN 
By Ann Lord, age 12 


MY GRAY SQUIRREL 
By Jeny Lou Morris, age 7 
Oh my little gray squirrel, 
How he munches, 
He climbs up the tree, 
For his lunches. 


THE LITTLE BREEZE 
By Judith Raphael, age 7 


Up in the air and above the trees 
The wind is swinging the little breeze. 
Over the walls and up on high, 

Not a word to say and not a sigh. 
Down again comes the little breeze 
Down with the flowers and trees. 
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SUNSET QUIET 
By Patricia Field, age 12 


In evening when the sun is low, 

And all the children homeward go, 
I stand upon a far-off hill, 

And see the town peaceful and still, 
All play over, all work done, 

All is serene with the setting sun. 


THREE BEARS TRAVEL 
By Joan Koon, age 9 


Once there were three little bears. Their 
names were Billy, Ted and Tim. 

Once Ted and Tim went out to get a letter. 

Billy sat on a chair while Ted read the let- 
ter. It was a nice letter. The letter said: “Dear 
Bears, come over and see me. Here are your 
tickets to go on the train. Grandmother.” 

They all said, “Yes, we will go.” So they 
packed their suitcases. They packed their suit- 
cases full. 

When they got on the train, they knew that 
the first stop was at their grandmother’s. When 
they got to the first stop, they found out that 
they were on the wrong train, so they went 
back to the station, where they started. 

This time they got on the right train. 

They got to the right village, but they 
didn’t know which house was their grand- 
mother’s house. 

They knew that their grandmother had a 
big black dog. They found the dog in the 
yard so they knew it was their grandmother’s 
house. 

Their grandmother was away. Their grand- 
mother had a lady named Miss Merry taking 
care of the house. Miss Merry said: “Are you 
the three bears Grandmother sent for?” The 
bears said, “Yes, we are.” 
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Just at that minute, Grandmother came 
from town. She said, “Unpack your suitcases 
and go meet some new friends.” So they did. 
They unpacked their suitcases and met their 
new friends. Their new friends’ names were: 
Bobby, Phillip and Charles—Charles for Ted, 
Bobby for Billy, and Phillip for Tim. 

They played together for three weeks and 
then the three bears went home. 

They had such a good time. 

They told their mother all they did. Then 
they went and told all their friends. 

And that is part of a bear’s life, 


PUPPETS 
Poem and Picture 
by Constance Hunter, age 9 


Puppets are gay and jolly dolls, 
They’re tilty and twirly 
And windy and whirly, 
And go jouncing around like a merry- 
go-round, 
As their little snub feet 
Go pound, pound, pound. 
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DANIEL BOONE 
By Nancy Jane Sharp, age 10 


What do you seek, 

Wandering boy, 

Where will your wandering lead you 
Over hill over dale 


Through wilderness road? 


I will walk in buffalo traces; 

I will wade through swamps and river; 
Leave the hill, 

Leave the dale, 

The wilderness road is the place for me; 
There I will live for ever. 


THE WIND 
By Patricia Avery, age 7 


I like to see the wind. 
I like to see it blow. 
It blows the leaves, 

It blows the trees. 

I like to see it blow. 


PRINCESS JEAN 
By Jacqueline Grill, age 9 


Once upon a time, there was a wise old king 
who had a beautiful daughter named Jean. 
The king loved her so much that he gave her 
everything she wanted. 

One day a poor beggar woman was outside 
the palace gate. The princess saw the woman 
when she went out for her daily ride and had 
pity on her. She stopped her carriage and got 
out. She invited the woman in to dine with 
her. After they had eaten the woman said, 
‘Princess Jean, I am really Dorothea, the fairy, 
and since you have been so good to me, I will 
grant you three wishes.” 

“I would like to marry a handsome and 
also a good man; have three children, and 
have you remain with me.” 

And so it was. She married the good Prince 
Frank; had three children, and they all lived 
happily ever after. 
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MY FISH 
By Alan Finke, age 11 


I am very interested in collecting tropical 
fish. I enjoy this hobby because it is fun to 
take care of them and to watch them swim 
about. We have four fish tanks in my house. 
The biggest one is 18 gallons. This is the 
community tank in which most of the fish 
live peacefully with each other. It has a fil- 
ter, which cleans the water constantly. It 
also has an air pump which gives the fish 
oxygen to help them stay healthy. The tank 
gets its light and warmth from a light on 
top of the tank. A glass cover helps keep the 
heat in the tank, and keeps the dirt out. 

We have a large variety of fish of different 
colors and species. The biggest fish in the 
tank is a meeki. There are guppies, sword- 


tails, pearl danios, angel fish, black molleys, 
zebras and several others. Some are egg lay- 
ers and some are live bearers. 

When a fish is about to have babies, I take 
her out and put her in the breeding tank. 
This is done because the other fish would 


‘eat the babies. After the babies are born, 


they are transferred to the baby tank and 
kept there until they are big enough to be 
put in the community tank. Guppies usually 
have about 15 or more babies. They are born 
very tiny. The other species vary in number. 

Every aquarium should have plants to sup- 
ply the fish with oxygen and a means of food. 
The fish are fed once a day. It is fun to 
watch the fish dart to the top of the water 
and fight for the food. Although I spend a 
lot of my allowance on this hobby, the en- 
joyment I get out of it is worth it. 





THE FOREST 
(Courtesy of the Friends’ Seminary, New York, N. Y.) 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: Two sticks, one 30 in., the other 
21 in. long, cord, tack and string, a large piece of thin 


wrapping paper and colored paper, crayons or 
tempera. 


To Make Kite: Sand sticks smooth and notch at 
ends of sticks. Cross sticks 10 in. from top of longer 
stick to form kite shape and fasten with cord and 
tack. Draw string over notched ends. Lay on wrapping 
paper and cut 2 in. large all around. Then fold edges 
of paper over string and paste in place. 
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To Make Kite Tait: Cut colored 
paper in pieces 6 in. by 7 in. and 
gather through center. Tie to the 
string about 7 in. or 8 in. apart. 

The whole kite must be made care- 
fully, or the wind will blow it apart. 
To decorate kite, draw a large picture 
on the wrapping paper and paint it 
in bright colors. 











(Continued from page 41) 
licking their lips like wolf pups. ‘They'd 
had nothing to eat since morning, and 
were hungry. 

Mr. MacPherson had been listening 
to Whitey’s story. Now he spoke up as 
he turned the pieces of rabbit, “You 
seem to be quite a feller for gettin’ into 
jackpots and then gettin’ out again. 
Don't know as I ever saw a feller I'd 
rather meet in a blizzard. Now that 
you've found us a house, and fresh meat, 
it’s too bad you don’t happen to have a 
little salt in your pocket. That's all we 
need to make things complete.” 

Whitey knew he'd said that as a joke, 
but none the less it reminded him of 
something. He put his hand in the 
pocket of his sheepskin coat and found 
a little twisted paper there. ‘Taking it 
out, he said as casually as possible, “‘It 
just happens I do have a little salt here, 
Mr. MacPherson. Lots of times I take 
hard-boiled eggs along in my pocket 
when we are out riding, so I almost al- 
ways carry a paper of salt.” 

Mr. MacPherson looked startled, then 
grinned and said, “You are the durndest 
feller I ever see for havin’ the right thing 
at the right time!” 

Whitey grinned and said nothing, but 
he didn’t feel so bad about having let 
himself get lost, after all. 

When they had finished eating the 
rabbits, they lay back in the hay con- 
tentedly sucking the last scraps of meat 
from the bones. They could hear the 
wind howling and roaring outside and 
sometimes it whipped in through the 
cracks and shook the canvas of their tent. 
Small flurries of snow blew in now and 
again and sifted down their necks or 
sizzled in the fire. But mostly the canvas 
protected them, and the tired horses 
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made small contented noises in the dark 
as they nosed the musty hay. The shack 
seemed right comfortable. 

They found some old bricks in the 
shack, and heated them, When they were 
hot, Mr. MacPherson put them in the hay 
with the little boys and covered them up 
with a fold of the canvas. In no time, 
they were sleeping as soundly as if they 
were in their own beds. 


Mr. MacPherson leaned back and 


yawned, “This isn’t exactly as fancy as 
the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver,” he 
remarked, “but it’s a heap better than 
outside in that blizzard. We could man- 


age to make out here for quite a spell.” 

“Yessir,” Whitey agreed, “but I’ve 
been wondering what we’ll do when the 
wood’s gone. Don’t look like there’s 
enough to last all night.” 

“That’s why I brought all that extra 
hay inside,’”’ Mr. MacPherson told him. 
“T’ll show you an old-time trick.” ‘Tak- 
ing a handful of the old hay, he straight- 
ened the stems, then twisted the bundle 
into a rough knot. 
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“Twisted tight like that,” he ex- 
plained, ‘it burns right good.” 

They sat in the warm gloom and twist- 
ed hay, piling the bunches neatly against 
the wall. Mr. MacPherson told Whitey 
stories of the old days when he’d first 
come to the country. The sound of the 
storm and the warmth made them drow- 
sy and they began to doze. 

Pale light was just beginning to show 





through the cracks when they were 
aroused by a shout. Hurrying to the 
door, they found the storm had stopped 
and it was clear outside. A man on a 
horse was coming towards them, and as 
he came closer Whitey saw it was Uncle 
Torwal, who had left the sled somewhere 
and borrowed a saddle horse. 

‘““Was on my way to the ranch, an’ saw 
your smoke,” he told Mr. MacPherson. 
“Figgered somebody was in trouble 
here.” 

“Yes, we got lost in the blizzard,” Mr. 
MacPherson said, “but tie your horse 
_and come on in. It’ll be warmer as soon 
as the sun comes up.” 

In the early light Uncle Torwal hadn't 
noticed Whitey, at first. But now, as he 
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stepped away from his horse, he stopped 
and remarked, ‘‘You’re quite a way off 
your stampin’ ground, aren’t you? What 
happened?” 

Before Whitey could speak up, Mr. 
MacPherson had said, “If it hadn’t been 
for him, me an’ the little boys would 
have froze complete. He found us an’ 
showed us how t’ get to this shack.” 

By now the three little boys were 
awake, sitting up in the hay. 

“Yessir!” one of them exclaimed. “If 
it hadn’t been for Whitey, we'd probably 
be playin’ Eskimo yet! He’s a reg’lar old- 
timer an’ blizzards don’t bother him a 
bit!” 

“He brought us some rabbits, too,” 
Elmo said. ““An’ we et ‘em!” 

Uncle Torwal looked curiously at 
Whitey, but he said, ‘““Well, I’ve always 
found he was pretty handy to have 
round.” 

Whitey knew that later on he’d have 
to tell Uncle Torwal about how he'd let 
himself get lost, but he was glad that he 
wouldn't have to do it now. 

They squatted around the little fire 
talking of this and that until the sun 
came out and struck through the cracks. 
When they went out, the light on the 
new snow was blinding, and the air 
sparkled with falling frost crystals. It 
took only a few minutes to hitch Mr. 
MacPherson’s team to the wagon and fix 
the little boys up in the wagon-box with 
warm bricks to keep them warm. 

Uncle Torwal tied his rope to the 
wagon tongue to help pull the wagon un- 
til they got up on the flat. Once out of 
the draw the snow wasn’t so deep and 
the team would have no trouble. Waving 
good-by, Mr. MacPherson and the three 
boys drove away. 

THE END 
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® °~ YOUNG READERS LOVE 


TELL -g-TALES 


Here is a big library of charming little books 
. . for the very young readers. Tell-A-Tales are 
hard-covered, 32 page books, illustrated in brilliant 


full color throughout. 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES 
(AND MORE COMING) 14 


AT YOUR NEAR-BY STORE 
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FARMER JOHN UTTLE BLACK SAMBO MATILDA, MACELROY, AND MARY CHITTER CHATTER 
ANIMAL JINGLES UTTLE CHUFF-CHUFF BIG RED PAJAMA WAGON JOLLY JINGLES 
DIPSY DONKEY BILLY BUNNYSCOOT SAILBOAT THAT RAN AWAY RUNAWAY GINGER 
BENNY THE BUS JASPER GIRAFFE PUSSY CAT'S SECRET SPECKLES 
DR. GOAT ABC THE FLYING SUNBEAM SOCKS 
CRADLE RHYMES TUFFY TUGBOAT GENE AUTRY GOES TO THE CIRCUS PEPPERMINT 


ANIMAL A B C POP-O THE CLOWN ROY ROGERS AT THE LANE RANCH Hi! COWBOY 





















Free! Warr Disney 7 
| CERCUS PICTURE 


A beautifully colored copy of this picture The Disney Gang “‘At the 
Circus’’ will be sent you free with every subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories. 
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The only magazine of authentic Disney characters pledged to clean, wholesome humor. It 
contains the best in art work, coloring and readability. Approved by parents and teachers 
everywhere. Suitable for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 
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Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. eEpt.4se Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Circus Picture to: 
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! 
Give this coupon to your bookshop or ~ For yourself : 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ' 
For your friends! 


Please send years subscription and STORY 
PARADE ADVENTURE BOOK to: 


ORDER NOW 
$7.50 for 3 years 
$5.50 for 2 years 
$3.00 for 1 year 








